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THE STARRY FLAG; 
on, 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
—¢—— 
CHAPTER I. 
THE DINGY DORY. 
UT I must have one more bath before we 
go, father,” said Bessie Watson, as she 
gazed down into the clear, blue waters of the 
sea, which surged against the rocks near the 
ho¥@l on Cape Aan, where she and her parents 
had been spending a week. 
‘““There is hardly time, Bessie,” replied Mr. 
Watson,-as he consulted his watch. 





‘* What time is it, father?” 

‘‘ Quarter past eight.” 

“There is time enough then.” 

‘*T don’t like to have you bathe here, Bessie. 
It is a dangerous place, and I’m going to Rye 
Beach almost wholly because you are so fond 
of the salt water. I have been afraid, every 
time you went in, that you would slip of that 
rock.” 

“ There is no danger.” 

**T think there is.” 

“The rope will prevent any accident.” 

“The rope is some protection, but I don’t 
think the place is safe.” 

‘Just one more plunge, pa; I shall feel so 
much better for the journey!” pleaded Bessie, 


_| whose bright eyes and pretty face were so elo» 
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, quent that the indulgent father could not resist 
them. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Watson was entirely cor- 
rect in his estimate of the bathing facilities 
of the particular point on Cape Ann of which 
we write. The hotel was located on high land, 
which terminated at the shore in ragged rocks 
and steep precipices. There was no beach, 


not even a patch of sand, on which the bather 


could obtain a foothold. A sloping rock, which 
afforded not more than a couple of square rods 
of flat surface, had been selected for bathing 
purposes. A rope, secured on perpendicular 
iron bars set in the rock, had been stretched 
around it, to prevent the bathers from being 
carried off by the surf, or from venturing 
beyond their depth. 

Mr. Watson was a wealthy merchant from 
the city, and Bessie was his only child. If 
she had not been spoiled by over-indulgence, 
it was because there was so little waywardness 
in her nature; because she was too gentle and 
affectionate to take advantage of the weakness 
of her parents. Bathing in itself was a pleas- 
ant and harmless recreation; and, as it was 
the principal element of sea-shore life, Bessie 
thought it was quite proper that she should 
indulge in a plunge on the present occasion. 
There was no possible objection except the 
alleged insecurity of the place; and, as she 
had bathed there a half a dozen times before 
without being washed off the rocks, it might 
be done just once more. 

Her father yielded the point; and it was a 
happy reflection for him that this was the last 
time he should be compelled to yield. The 
bathing dresses were sent for, and father and 
daughter made haste to improve the short time 
left to them for the invigorating recreation. 
During the night the wind had been blowing 
fresh from the south-west, which in this locality 
always produces a heavy sea. The weather 
was now warm and pleasant, with a light 
breeze from the westward; but the waves, from 
the effects of the night wind, were still strong 
and heavy. 

Bessie rushed into the water, closely followed 
by her father. A great billow immediately 
‘tipped her over ;” but she sprang to her 
feet again, leaping and shouting with childish 
delight. It was rare sport to her; and, if she 
had been a fish to the watery “‘ manor born,” 
she could not have enjoyed it more, nor have 
felt more perfectly at home. Another great 
wave rolled up, and again she was lifted from 
her feet like a piece of cork, and would have 
been dashed against the bathing hut, if she 
had not grasped the rope. 


AND GIRLS. 


“This won’t do, Bessie,” said Mr. Watson, 
shaking his head. 

“Why, pa, I think it’s delicious,” replied 
Bessie, in a silvery scream. 

“The waves are a gréat deal stronger then I 
supposed. I can hardly keep my feet.” 

“OQ, do keep them, pa! You will want them 
when we get to Rye,” shouted the excited little 
miss. 

‘*Come, Bessie, don’t stay in any longer.” 

“We haven’t been in two minutes. Don’t 
go out yet, — that’s a dear, pa.” 

“I'm afraid the sea will carry you off. Bea 
good girl, Bessie, and go out now.” 

‘¢Just a minute or two longer, father. I will 
keep hold of the rope; I won’t let go; and I 
shall be just as safe here as I should be in the 
house.” 

‘“* Be very careful then, for you have no idea 
of the strength of these waves.” 

‘There isn’t a bit of danger, pa—not a bit,” 
replied the sylph, as she extended her agile 
form upon the water, and began to beat the 
blue brine with her delicate little feet. 

But the water was not quite deep enough 
near the cliff for certain aquatic feats, sug- 
gested to her vivid imagination by the pres- 
ence of the rope, and she followed the line out 
to the part which ran parallel with the shore. 
There she hung under the guard, and flapped 
and floundered, and kicked and buffeted the 
great waves, screaming all the time, as young 
ladies always do, in the exuberance of her 
delight. Her father attempted to assist her 
in the exhilarating fun of the occasion; but 
he was so anxious and so nervous for the 
safety of the sportive little mermaid, that he 
did not materially increase the merriment of 
the moment, though his presence was always 
a joy to his daughter. 

About the time Bessie’s tiny feet touched the 
cooling waters, a dory, loaded to the rail, and 
heaped up in the middle, with dog-fish, rounded 
the rocky point, a few rods beyond the bathing- 
place. This boat contained the hero of our 
story, and it was quite proper that it should 
round the point at this particular moment, 
when our readers are reasonably sure that 
Miss Bessie will unfortunately lose her hold 
of the guard rope, and be ‘carried out into 
the deep water by a treacherous retreating 
wave. _ 

The dory which contained the important 
personage alluded to, whose presence sugggsts 
heroic deeds and tender words, was not at all 
like Cleopatra’s barge, and was utterly unwor- 
thy the honor of receiving on board the gentle 
water-sprite who was laving her locks in the 
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brine on the ledge. The dory had been pieced 
and patched till there was not much of the 
original fabric left. She had been tinned and 
tinkered, tarred and pitched, calked and put- 
tied, until she would condescend to remain on 
the top of the water, apparently in acknowledg- 
ment of the perseverance rather than the skill 
of him who had the audacity to attempt to 
make such a craft float. But she did float, and 
bore up a goodiy freight of staring dog-fish. 

Bent on a rude mast, stepped through the 
fore thwart of the dory, was a small sprit-sail, 
which, like the hull beneath it, was “a thing 
of shreds and patches,” and which was even 
a better exponent of the ingenuity and perse- 
verance of him who spread it to the breeze of 
that soft summer morning. Nearly amidships, 
with the dog-fish heaped up before and behind 
him, sat the author and finisher — more espe- 
cially the finisher — of the dingy, uncouth, and 

“ungraceful craft we have described. With both 
hands he held a worm-eaten oar firmly against 
the side of the boat, the blade projecting down 
into the water below the bottom of the dory, 
thus serving the double purpose of keel and 
rudder. 

Levi Fairfield would not have passed muster 
in the drawing-room of wealth and fashion, or 
even in the humbler parlor of the Cape Ann 
nabob; but he was an exceedingly good fellow 
for all that, and fit to be the hero of a more 
pretentious story than the one we aspire to tell. 
It is quite true that his clothes consisted of 
as many patches as his sail, and as mighty a 
struggle had been made to induce them to hold 
together, as had been expended on the boat 
itself; and they were daubed from head to foot 
with dog-fish slime, to say nothing of numerous 
dabs of paint and pitch, tar and grease. But 
underneath this garb of unseemly cut and 
doubtful unity were iron muscles and a heart 
of steel. Inconsistent as it was with his homely 
dress, and inconsisvent as it may seem to pre- 
sent a youthful hero in the first chapter with 
his wealth already piled up, Levi Fairfield’s 
fortune — as fortunes were measured on Cape 
Ann—was made. His father had left him 
considerable property, and his uncle, whose 
only god was money, had been appointed his, 
guardian, 

Levi was ambitious, not for his future alone, 
bet for the present. There were two things he 
wanted, and of which he felt himself to be 
especially in need —a new suit of clothes and a 
neW boat; and he wanted the boat more than he 
wanted the clothes, — which will not seem very 
strange to all wide-awake boys, fond of snuff- 





ing salt-water air, and sailing in crack boats. | 
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On the week before we present our aquatic 
hero to the reader, there had been a great fair 
held in a mammoth tent by one of the religious 
societies in the place, to obtain money te build 
a church. A devout and devoted brother in a 
neighboring town had built a sail-boat, a hand- 
some and substantial craft, and presented it to 
the church, to be sold for the benefit of the 
enterprise. This boat, patriotically named 
‘The Starry Flag,” had been sent round to 
the town, and moored at a wharf near the 
great tent. It had been used to carry out 
parties from the fair, and thus contributed 
something to the object; but it had not been 
sold. 

“The Starry Flag” was Levi’s ideal of a 
good boat, and he.used to gaze at her with 
delighted eyes from his dilapidated dory. He 
longed to possess her; longed to own her; to 
go a-fishing and sailing in her. Not alone as 
a pleasure craft did he covet her; but he felt 
that he could make her pay. What a load of 
dog-fish she could bring in! What a party 
of ladies and gentlemen he could take out to 
the fishing grounds in her! In a word, she 
would be a present fortune to him. 

He entertained some,serious thoughts of 
applying to his uncle for two hundred and fifty 
dollars, the sum asked for ‘‘ The Starry Flag;” 
but he rejected the idea after faithful considera- 
tion, for he knew that it would be easier to 
squeeze a quart of milk out of a cubic foot of 
Rockport granite, than to get two hundred and 
fifty dollars out of his uncle for any purpose 
whatever, — unless it was to pay his nephew’s 
funeral expenses. Levi wanted that boat, and 
he continued to want it up to the time when 
he rounded the point beyond the bathing- 
place. 

We assure our impatient readers who have 
consented to follow us through this account of 
Levi Fairfield and his antecedents, that Bessie 
Watson is not yet drowned, and hasn’t even 
slipped off the flat rock into the deep water. 
We regret the delay, but it would be absurd to 
have a young lady rescued from a watery grave 
without knowing anything about the person 
who is to achieve the heroic deed. In the next, 
if not in the present generation, when a bold- 
hearted young fellow is to rescue a helpless 
damsel from impending fire or water, it will 
be absolutely necessary to introduce him before 
he plunges in. 

After leading our readers to anticipate the 
appalling event suggested at the beginning of 
this chapter, it would be cruel to disappoint 
them; and, with no ill-will against poor Bessie, 
whom we both admire and love, we are com- 
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pelled to let her lose her hold upon the rope, 
and to permit the ugly wave, with one fell 
swoop, to bear her far out beyond the reach 
of her agonized father. 

*« See me, pa!” shouted she, as she sprang 
out of the water into the air, just as the ‘‘ tenth 
wave,” the greatest of all, swept under her. 
“Isn't this fun!” 

She descended as the billow rolled back 
whitened with foam from the rocks, and buried 
herself in the milky surge. The heavy volume 
of water rushed against her, wrenched her 
grasp from the line, and carried her shrieking 
out into the water. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A QUAKER CHRISTMAS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


RS. PROSSER was one of the “silent 

poor.” Sometimes the wolf stood howl- 
ing at her door, but she made no complaint, 
and tried to keep him at bay with the only 
weapon she owned — her little needle. The 
needle had scarcely any effect upon Sir Wolf; 
but alas! it killed Mrs. Prosser. 

She might have been glad when God released 
her; only there was her poor little girl left 
to shiver all alone in the cold world. The 
child had a father, it is true, or the remnant 
of one, for he was little more than a sot. He 
married, a second time, a woman cruel and 
worthless, but she ran away, and finally Mr. 
Prosser died; so what was left for little Miriam 
then but the poorhouse? And very glad was 
she to go there, for any shelter was better than 
the street. 

The matron felt a pang of unwonted pity as 
she looked at the little vagrant, so delicate, so 
dirty, so pinched by an untimely frost. Her 
uncombed hair surged from the top of her head 
like a waterspout; but it was as bright as the 
golden fleece, and care would have made it 
silky soft. She spread out her stiff fingers fan- 
like before the cooking-stove in the poorhouse 
kitchen, and seemed to enjoy the heat with her 
whole soul. 

“* Where are your mittens, child?” said the 
matron. 

“ Never,bad any, ma’am.” 

** Your shawl?” 

‘* Haven’t anything, ma’am, but the clothes 
that’s on me; the rag-man’s got the rest.” 

‘Poor thing! The overseer tells me you 
‘have neither father nor mother.” 

“T had a papa once, but he wasn’t much of 
one. He had fits, my pa did. I knew when 





he was going to have the fits; I could sme 
’em in the bottle.” 

‘* Where do you stay at night?” 

**O, I sleep ’round. My mother’s gone up 
among the stars. I had two of ’em, and the 
next one went off, but she didn’t die; I wished 
she had!” 

It seemed to little Miriam as if the six frosty 
springs of her life had suddenly melted into a 
glorious summer. She thought the poor house 
was next decor to heaven; but here she made a 
mistake. The matron was kind enough in her 
scolding way; but there were two old women 
among the paupers who frightened the child 
almost out of her senses. 

One of these, Mrs. Dresser, always sat within 
two inches of the stove-pipe, on account of 
chronic rheumatism; and if Miriam did but 
open the door, the sufferer poured forth a tor- 
rent of abuse which seemed actually to make 
the dishes rattle, and to shake dust from the 
bags of herbs hanging overhead. 

The other one, Miss Felicia Pepper, with a 
solitary eye, a red nose, and a pair of crutches, 
was a greater terror than even, Mrs. Dresser. 
It was her task to teach little Miriam to knit; 
and, as the child’s fingers wandered aimlessly 
about among the stitches, they were pelted — 
rat, tat, tat — with a brass thimble. Occasion- 
ally Miss Pepper amused herself by lifting 
little Miriam from the floor by the hair of her 
head. 

The child swung hither and thither between 
the Dresser and the Pepper like a discontented 
little pendulum. The two wretched old women 
visited on her innocent head all the spite they 
felt against the world in general; and it is no 
exaggeration to say, as I said before, that they 
nearly frightened the child out of her senses. 
Her constant thought from morning till might 
was how to avoid being beaten black and blue: 
and in her unnatural efforts to remember what 
was told her, she fell in danger. of forgetting 
her own name. 

At the age of nine, she was a shadowy little 
creature, who looked as if asharp wind might 
divide her in twain. When the matron de- 
spatched her to the grocer’s for soda, cloves, and 
ginger, it was safest to send her three separate 
tines, lest her mind should become confused. 
If told to go to the butcher’s for beef and 
lamb, six pounds each, she was quite likely#to 
bring back a spring chicken. On such occa- 
sions, instead of trembling at the wreck whi 
cruelty was making of poor little Miriam, the 
matron only shook the child, as if she had been 
a breadth of very dusty rag-carpeting. 

But all the shakings in the world will not 
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settle confused ideas. The orphan’s wits had 
never been as swift as Atalanta’s heels, and 
now they travelled more and more slowly, and 
were apt to get lost by the way. But she was 
a pretty child, and Mrs. Fontleroy, the doctor’s 
wife, who made a gracious visit at the poor- 
house, was quite impressed, and fancied she 
would like such a gentle little girl for her chil- 
dren’s nurse. 

Miriam clapped her hands, and thought she 
was going next door to Paradise this time cer- 
tainly; but she was mistaken again. Mrs. 
Fontleroy was a strong-minded woman; “she 
had a hardness in her eye, she had a hardness 
in her cheek;” and as for overlooking a child’s 
faults, that was something which never entered 
into her philosophy. She was a conscientious 
woman, and meant to be a kind one; but she 
shut the orphan out of her sympathies as soon 
as she found her an unprofitable servant. 

Heart-sick and discouraged, Miriam’s first 
thought in the early morning, as she rubbed 
open her sleepy eyes, was, — 

“O, dear, another awful day coming! ” 

And at night, tired and foot-sore, she sobbed 
out in her sleep, — 

‘“*T wish I was dead!” . 

Mrs. Fontleroy did not like the child’s low- 
spirited appearance. Miriam was patient, like 
her mother, and did not complain; but the 
dumb cry of a desolate little heart — what wail 
is like it? Mrs. Fontleroy’s sensibilities might 
have. been touched if they had not been rolled 
up and packed down in cotton-wool. 

‘* Well, well,” said she, one day after Miriam 
had been with her a month or so, ‘‘ there’s a 
limit to the longest patience, and I’ve come to 
the end of mine. I'll not keep that ungainly 
child another day.” 

“Ahem!” said Dr. Fontleroy; adding, very 
unnecessarily, ‘‘ have your own way, my dear!” 

**T know of a woman,” continued Mrs. Font- 
leroy, “‘ who is just transcendental enough to 
keep the half-witted child and take an interest 
in her. It's Mrs. Bryant; and may she have 
patience given her!” 

‘*Amen!” said the doctor, mentally, behind 
his newspaper. 

Next morning, when Miriam forced open her 
swollen eyelids, she greeted herself, as usual, 
withagroan. But this time her heart was like 
a barometer, which sinks before the approach 
of fair weather: something delightful was com- 
ing, though she did not know it yet. 

‘«Miriam,” said her mistress, frigidly, ‘‘ after 
you have wiped the breakfast dishes, you may 
go up stairs and put your things together. I 
have found another place for you.” . 





“Yes, ma’am,” was the demure reply. The 
girl was not so crestfallen as had beerf antici. 
pated. 

“Miriam,” said Mrs. Fontleroy, with se- 
verity, ‘‘ you know I have labored faithfully to 
make something of you; but you’ve worn me 
all out.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded the child, survey- 
ing her finger-nails. 

* And, Miriam,” added Mrs. Fontleroy, with 
a wintry smile, ‘I do trust you'll try to behave 
yourself at Mrs. Bryant’s, and not drive the 
poor woman crazy! If we have but a thimble- 
ful of brains, child, it’s our duty to do the best 
we can with that thimbleful.” 

“‘T know it, ma’am,” responded the automa- 
ton. 

But Miriam’s indifference gave way when it 
came to parting with the children. 

**T s’pose I’m a natural fool,” she thought, 
‘‘and never’ll come to my senses ; butthe babies 
do love me for all that.” 

So, in an agony of grief, she tore herself away 
from the little arms which tried to hold her, 
and began the world again at Mrs. Bryant’s. 

Mrs. Bryant was a gentle Quaker lady, who 
had been purified by trials. Four little chil- 
dren had she laid away in the graveyard and 
now her house was desolate. 

“* Lyddy,” said Friend Bryant, leading Miri 
am up to his wife, ‘‘ here’s the child thee bar 
gained for. Will thee take off thy bonnet. 
Miriam?” 

The hearty pressure of the good man’s han 4 
had cheered the orphan like an open fire; and 
when she looked up to meet the gaze of “‘ Friend 
Lyddy,” it was with a heart dancing for joy. 
The face which bent down to hers “‘ was not 
fair nor beautiful.” The eyes, originally blue, 
had been often washed in tears, and were not 
of a “fast color;” the hair along the temples 
was gray; but ah! such a face as it was for 
love and kindness! The warm human soul 
looking out of those faded eyes tempted Miriam 
to hope for the third time that she had got near 
Paradise; and for once she was not mistaken. 
Her very wretchedness and simplicity won a 
place for her by the Quaker hearthstone. 

“Poor little creature!” said Mrs. Bryant to. 
her husband; ‘does thee observe how she 
winces when the door opens, or @chair falls 
down? Thee may depend upon it the dear 
lamb has been unkindly treated.” 

‘Her wits are a little scattered, that’s a fact,” 
replied Friend Bryant; ‘‘and she ought to be 
petted for a while to see if love will bring them 
back. I’m glad the Lord sent her to thee; Lyd- 
dy: she couldn’t be in better hands.” 
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It was Monday when Miriam went to Friend 
Bryant’s, and it happened that Christmas oc- 
curred during thesame week. Nowthe Quakers 
do not regard it as a special holiday; but this 
year it fell on Thursday, which is their ‘‘ meet- 
ing-day;” so the whole family — Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryant, Miriam, and Patience Swan, the kitch- 
en girl —all went to church together. 

It was quite new to Miriam,—the plain 
building, the high seats, the solemn silence. 
She shivered with cold, for the green wood in 
the stove refused to burn. It seemed to her 
that hours passed before any one spoke; and 
then the person who arose was Friend Bryant. 

‘My friends,” said he, in a low, impressive 
voice, ‘‘since I’ve been sitting here, a text of 
Scripture has been borne in upon my mind 
— ‘While I mused the fire burned.’” 

‘* He must have been asleep,” thought Miri- 
am}; ‘‘ itdoesn’t burn ; the stove’s as cold as ice.” 

“ The fire burnt, my friends, the fire of love! 
And then I thought, ‘Can we love God if we 
love not also his children?’ 

** And, friends, suppose there should come to 
my house a little one of the Lord’s, a little one 
despised of the world, a child of tender years 
and many sorrows. Shall I turn her away 
again to walk over thorns and briers? If the 
fire burns in my heart, shall I not keep her, 
and say, ‘The Lord sent her; let him deal by 
me as I deal by her’?” 

The good man had finished,'and no one 
spoke after him. Miriam’s pale cheeks glowed. 
She had understood every word, and knew that 
she was the stray little one whom Friend Bry- 
ant had decided to keep as his own child. No 
more Miss Pepper and Mrs. Dresser, no more 
strong-minded doctor’s wives ; nothing now but 
comfort and joy forever andever! _ 

After all her trials, this certainty of a happy 
home was too delightful. She burst into tears, 
and was only recalled to herself by the words 
of Friend Lyddy. 

“Come, little daughter; thy father is wait- 
ing.” 

The congregation had all shaken hands, and 
it was time to go home. 

“*T have two presents to-day,” sobbed the 
happy child, walking between Friend Bryant 
and wife— ‘‘a father and a mother! Two pres- 
ents and only one Christmas! ” 

There was no attempt at a grand dinner; 
but the stuffed chicken and plum-pudding were 
celebration enough. A happierchild than Mir- 
iam never broke a wish-bone. It wasa merry, 
merry Christmas, and all without Santa Claus, 
the stocking-saint, without Kris Kringle, or 
even a Christmas tree. 





I would like to go on and tell you how Mir- 
iam’s scattered wits returned to her fourfold, 
and how she became the comfort and stay.of 
her adopted parents, with only one defect which 
they could ever see — her natural curls. 

But I have no space here to follow the or 
phan’s happy fortunes. We must leave het 
eating chicken and enjoying the sweetest thing 
she has thus far known in life — a Quaker 
Christmas. 


TO OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Dear children, all the worlc you view 
Is full of thorny cares ; 

But full it is of blossoms too, 
‘That scent the fleeting airs. 


The rose hangs on the parent stem, 
That else were black and bare; 
And prouder than a diadem 
The tree the rose doth bear. 


The pruning knife the parents keep 
To take your faults away ; 

The wavy boughs will sometimes weep 
O’er an unsettled day. 


You cost us many an anxious thought, 
And more laborious hours; 

Yet happiest with you, for without, 
Where should we find our flowers? 


So grow, dear youth, in Nature’s wealth, 
And but in goodness strive; 

The world keeps count of you by stealth, — 
You keep the world alive. 


True Buivue. — The distinguishing color or 
badge of Charles the First of England was 
scarlet: in opposition to this, the Covenanters 
or Puritans chose blue, which has ever since 
been worn by the liberal or anti-court party in 
England. After the overthrow of the com- 
monwealth (which was established upon the 
death of the king) and the restoration of the 
monarchy in the person of Charles the Second, 
the Puritans were looked upon with great dis- 
favor, and whatever was peculiar to them be- 
came a subject of reproach and ridicule. Hence, 
blue, as a color, fell into disgrace, and the word 
was used as a derisive epithet to characterize 
whatever in their customs, manners, or institu- 
tions, was thought to be gloomy, austere, or 
unduly strict. The phrase “true blue” is, 
however, sometimes used in an honorable 
sense, to designate one as being faithful to his 
party, cause, or principles. Ww. 
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SALUTATORY. 


OR several years we have believed that 

the Young People of the United States 
wanted and needed a magazine which should 
visit them every week, instead of every month. 
We know what pleasure the older members of 
the family derive from the weekly coming of 
the religious, agricultural, and literary papers, 
and we are confident that the younger branches 
will experience a similar eatisfaction in the fre- 
quent appearance of a publication adapted to 
their wants and their tastes. To wait a whole 
month between the chapters of a continued 
story is a hardship which Young America 
ought not to be compelled to endure; and to 
mitigate this terrible evil, as well as to keep 
our young friends supplied with fresh and 
seasonable reading matter, we offer Our Boys 
AND GIRLS, the first number of which is now 
before them. 

We intend to furnish a magazine which shall 
interest and amuse Our Boys and Girls, while 
it makes them wiser and better. The pro- 
spectus, on another page, fully explains the 
objects of our publication; and we need only 
say, that we have made extensive arrange- 
ments for carrying out the purposes therein 
set forth. Besides the Editor, who writes for 
no other juvenile publication, the valuable 
services of the following eminent ladies and 
gentlemen have been securetl as regular or 
occasional 

CONTRIBUTORS : 
Jut1a Warp Howe, author of “‘ Later Lyrics,” 

‘¢ Passion Flowers,” &c. 

Louiszk CHANDLER MOULTON, author of vari- 
ous stories. 
Jane G. Austin, author of “ Dora Darling,” 

“¢ Outpost,” &c. 

‘‘Sopute May,” author of “Little Prudy 

Stories,” &c. 

AMANDA M. Dousctass, author of ‘‘ In Trust,” 

&c. 

Author of ‘‘ Madge Graves,” ‘* Bessie Lovell,” 

&c. 

Mrs. L. A. Curtis, author of various sketches. 
‘‘EDMUND KIRKE,” author of ‘‘ Among the 

Pines,” &c. 

R. B, Kimpatt, author of “‘ Undercurrents,” 
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Fitz HuGu Luptow, author of the “‘ Hasheesh 
Eater,” &c. 4 

Joun Hay, Secretary of U. S. Legation, Paris. 

Frep W. SHELTON, author of “Up River 
Sketches,” &c. 

Epwarp SpraGuveE Ranp, Jr., author of 
“Flowers for the Parlor and Garden,” &c. 

E. A. SAMUELS, author of “ Our Birds,” &c. 

Wan. Wirt SIKEs, author of various sketches. 

GrorGE M. Baker, author of “‘ The Amateur 
Drama.” 

Won. A. WHEELER, author of “ Dictionary of 
Fiction.” 

Wiirarp Satz, author of Historical Sketches. 

“Ike PARTINGTON.” 

And many others. 


Wishing Our Boys and Girls a “Merry 
Christmas,” and a ‘‘ Happy New Year,” we 
give them the first number of our new Maga- 
zine, hoping that we shall be “ fast friends” 
for many years to come. 


Our ILLusTRATIONS. — The department of 
Engravings is under the charge of S. S. Kir- 
BURN, whose reputation is a sufficient guaranty 
of artistic excellence. The full page title, en- 
graved by him, is from a design by White. 
Stephens, Perkins, Champney, Kilburn, White, 
and other eminent artists, furnish designs for 
the coming volume. 


MY FIRST NEW YEAR'S DAY IN 
AMERIOA. 
BY SANDY M’NEIL. 

N that part of the High Street called the 

Netherbow, in the city of Edinburgh, there 
is a very old house, with many a crook and 
turn in its front, with many heights and many 
gables. It is a very celebrated house, and all 
the strangers and tourists go to visit it. They 
are shown through the sitting-room, the bed- 
room, and the study, where the great Reformer 
used to live; and from a bit of window he used 
to pour forth the most tearing preaching the 
world ever heard. John Knox lived in that 
house. So did I. 
My mother was dead; my father had met 
with many misfortunes, and we went to live 
with my uncle Alexander in the John Knox 
house. He had no children of his own; but 
when he lived in Ayr, he had taken a wee bit 
of a girl whose mother had died while the 
father was far away in America. Her name 
was Jenny Taylor; and as the people heard. 





“ St. Leger,” &c. 





nothing of her father, they believed he was 
dead. So Jenny was a poor orphan, and she 
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was reared by uncle Alexander; and e’en in 
Bonnie Scotland there was never a girl so fair 
and blithe as she. What she learned in the 
Kirk she carried into her life, and loved even 
the rude seaman that swore at her when she 
was in’ the way. I saw her stop a fight one 
day under the clock of the old Tolbooth, and 
she talked to the bad boys so sweetly that they 
shook hands, and would have kissed each other 
if she had told them to do so. 

One day there came to the John Knox house a 
stranger from America, and our Jenny showed 
him where the reformer used to sit, study, 
and sleep, and the bit of a window from which 
he used to preach to the people in the High 
Street. The stranger was a burly big man, 
and didn’t seem to care.a groat about John 
Knox, but kept watching Jenny every step she 
took, and word she spoke. When he was 
going he kissed Jenny, though she was thir- 
teen, and blushed like a red rose. He asked 
my uncle Alexander about her, and he told 
him she was an orphan girl he had taken to 
rear. ‘It cannot be; she’s no’ my Jenny,” 


said he, and went his way. 

‘What does he mean, father?” asked our 
bonnie lass, when the stranger had departed. 
**T dinna ken,” replied my uncle; and never 


a thought was given the stranger again for 
months. 

Times were hard in Scotland. It was not 
easy for a poor man to get bread and clothes 
for his bairns; and as my uncle Alexander was 
going to America, my father must e’en go with 
him, and take me too. We went over to Glas- 
gow, and embarked in a ship at the port below. 
For days and weeks we voyaged over the stormy 
main, with the cold winds of December beat- 
ing us about and often driving us back. We 
were steerage passengers, but Ill not tell what 
we suffered.from the cold and the wet, the bad 
air and the sickness. 

Jenny was sick on the voyage, but my aunt 
was so much sicker, that the poor girl stood 
night and day by her side, till she was worn 
out with the care. She spoke so gently and 
smiled so sweetly that we all bore the misery 
of our lot better than we could have done 
without her. 

On the last day but one in December, the 
captain told the people they should be in New 
York the next day; but he was no prophet. 
In the night came a savage gale, and for four 
and twenty hours the ship was driven hither 
and yon, I knew not where, in the sharp sleet 
andthe blinding snow. Wewere gathered in the 
steerage on the second night of the tempest, 
holding on to keep from being dashed to pieces 





by the rude motion of the vessel. My uncle 
looked at his watch; it was midnight. 

“* Happy new year, Jenny!” I said, remember- 
ing what day with that hour began. ‘‘ Thank 
ye, Sandy,” replied she, with a smile; “ but I 
fear it’ll not be a happy day to us.” No more 
than spoken the words had she, when the ship, 
in the blindness of the stormy night, struck 
upon the hard sands with a terrible crash. 
We heard the roar of the waters and the howl 
of the winds. The ship rose and fell, and beat 
upon the shoal; the timbers snapped like pipe- 
stems, and as she rolled over, the water came 
in upon us. We were driven upon the deck in 
the blast, the snow, and the darkness. We all 
prayed to God to save us on that new year’s 
morn. 

In half an hour the ship had broken her 
back, and was going to pieces beneath us. 
The boats were lowered, and our little party 
got into one of them; but a big wave knocked 
it against the wreck, and smashed it like a 
cockle shell. We were all thrown into the 
boiling, seething caldron of angry waters. I 
clasped Jenny with one arm, and seized the 
broken boat with the other. She was able to 
help herself a little, and with my aid got into 
the frail craft. I followed her, and though we, 
were thrice upset, Jenny still clung to me. 
The shattered boat was driven into an inlet, 
guided by the good God, where the water was 
smooth. We landed. 

‘“ Happy new year, Jenny!” I said when we 
stood on the shore. ‘III is the day to us,” she 
replied; ‘‘for those we love have perished.” 
Then she dropped upon her knees in the cold 
and the snow, and wept and prayed. We 
thanked the good Lord who had preserved us, 
and though we had lost all our friends, we 
were happy even to be alive. We found those 
who had come off by the first boat, in a hut 
built by good people for shipwrecked mariners. 
I rubbed Jenny’s cold hands and feet with snow, 
and then warmed her at tlie fire, till she was 
comfortable. 

The gale went down that day, and a tug-boat 
took us to New York. We walked to a big 
round building, sad enough as we thought of 
those who had perished — my poor father, my 
uncle, and my aunt, with twenty others. Hard- 
ly had we entered, before the burly big man 
we had seen in the John Knox house came to 
us, having heard that a ship from Glasgow 
had been wrecked. ‘* What! Jenny?” said he. 
“Jenny Young, sir,” she answered. “ But 
that’s not her own name,” I added. “ Jenny 
Taylor was her name.” “‘ Merciful Heaven! ” 
exclaimed he, dropping upon his knees. 
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The burly big man was Jenny’s father. In 
ten years in America, he had made his for- 
tune as a machinist. He owned a foundery 
now. When my uncle went from Ayr to Edin- 
burgh, he was deep in debt, and told no one 
where he was going, for fear of the bailiffs. 
Loving Jenny so much, he told a wicked lie, 
that the child was dead, and her people had 
written it to her father. She was not dead. 
She came to him from the waves and the 
storm. We did not stop in the round building ; 
we went up to a fine big house, where all was 
luxury and splendor. Jenny was introduced 
to a new mother, and though she had lost one 
father, she had found another on that new 
year’s day. I was very kindly treated, and, 
after all, it was a happy new year’s day to me. 
Since that I have been all over the world, 
have fought wild animals, and wilder men; 
have suffered and enjoyed a great deal. Imay 

“tell my strange adventures to Our Boys and 
Girls, if they like ‘‘My First New YEArR’s 
Day In AMERICA.” 


THE GRAY SQUIRREL. 
BY E. A. SAMUELS. 


ERHAPS none of the inhabitants of our 
forests are better known, and greater 
favorites. with the young, than this beautiful 
and graceful animal. It is a true arborial squir- 
rel, living in the trees through the whole year. 
Its summer nest is built in some tall tree, at 
the junction of several limbs with the trunk. 
It is composed of sticks and leaves, and is lined 
with soft grass and ferns: in this the young 
are reared, and they live with the female till 
they are old enough to shift for themselves. 
At the approach of winter, some hollow in a 
tree is selected,— sometimes the abandoned 
home of a woodpecker, — in which a warm nest 
is built, composed of grass and soft leaves : this 
is usually the winter residence of the family. 
In early spring the young are driven off by the 
old ones, who soon build the summer nest, in 
which to rear another family. The young, after 
leaving their parents, wander about until they 
become acquainted with others, when most of 
them pair, and in time become heads of fami- 
lies themselves. 

The habits of this squirrel are very interest- 
ing. You may be-waiking through the woods; 
shortly you hear)what you at first think to be 
the barking of a small dog. On listening you 
discover your mistake; the abrupt notes “‘ gua- 
gua-qgue,” with chattering guttural additions, 
proceed from the tall tree a few rods from you. 





You cautiously steal on tiptoe to the foot of the 
tree, but do not see the animal even after look- 
ing carefully on every side: you know the little 
fellow is there, for he could not possibly have 
gone out of the tree unless you had seen him. 
Now, if you go close to the trunk, and step 
quickly to the other side, you will see him, away 
up at the top, suddenly whisk himself to the 
opposite side from you, where he is now close- 
ly hugging the tree, and perfectly motionless. 
Your interest has now become awakened; you 
are curious to see more of him. Very well; you 
must retire a few rods, and remain perfectly 
quiet. You had better take a comfortable seat, 
for he will not move while you are near the tree. 
Presently you see his head, with its bright, 
lively eyes slowly moving around to the side 
where you are: this is the first reconnoitring 
movement. If you remain perfectly still, he 
will soon take his position on a limb, where, 
jerking his tail and flaunting it in fancied or 
conscious security, he gives vent to his satisfac- 
tion at your removal from his neighborhood, in 
a series of chattering barks, which are answer- 
ed, perhaps, by other squirrels that you had no 
thought were in the neighborhood : soon one of 
them, with a challenging bark or chatter, chases 
another; and shortly three or four of them are 
scampering about, running through the fallen 
wood, and up and down the trees, in high sport: 
presently one of them, in escaping from the 
others, comes suddenly near you; with a shrill 
whistle of astonishment at seeing you, he 
scampers up the nearest tree, and is soon as 
effectually concealed as all the others were the 
instant he gave the alarm. You may as well 
retire now, for you will see nothing more of 
them; as long as you remain near they will not 
budge a foot. 

The gray squirrel makes a very interesting 
pet in confinement. We had one last summer 
for a pet, and she was full of fun and frolic. 
She was taken from her parent’s nest when she 
was hardly a week old, and was reared by hand. 
Of course she was perfectly tame and gentle. 
She soon learned to recognize the members of 
the family, and would know a stranger at once. 
She was very affectionate, and never seemed 
happy unless she was in our lap, or in one of 
our pockets, where she would cuddle herself 
up for a nap, or busy herself with a nut, or 
piece of cake or cracker that was placed there 
for her use. She was very fond of ice cream, 
and we often took her to Fera’s and treated her, 
letting her eat from our own dish; for you 
know she was such a little body that it would 
not pay to have a whole cream for her, In 
midsummer we were ill a few days, and Bunny 
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seemed to sympathize with us; for she would 
not content herself in her nest, but would creep 
up stairs, and cuddle down beside us at every 
opportunity. 

Poor little Bunny! One night she was found 
cold and stiff in her little house. She had 
made a nest of brown paper, and had acci- 
dentally swallowed some. It is poison to these 
little creatures, and it killed her. The tears 
that little Annah and Franky shed on the 
next morning, when they learned of the death 
of their favorite, spoke volumes for the affec- 
tion she had won from them. 


AccorDING TO GuNTER. — This familiar 
phrase refers to Edmund Gunter, a distin- 
guished English mathematician, who was born 
in 1581, and died in 1626. He is best known 
as the inventor of the chain commonly used 
by surveyors for measuring land, and of the 
flat wooden rule — marked with scales of equal 
parts, of sines, chords, &c., and also with loga- 
rithms of these various parts — which is used 
to solve problems in surveying and navigation 
mechanically, with the aid of the dividers 
alone. Hence, in the popular use of the 
phrase, anything is “‘ according to Gunter” 
which is done quite right, and admits of no 
question or improvement. 

The English do not use this expression, but 
say, ‘‘ According to Cocker,” in the same sense. 
Cocker — who was born about the year 1632, 
and died somewhere between 1671 and 1675— 
was the author of a work on arithmetic which 
at once obtained great popularity, and ran 
through a large number of editions. Almost 
all the Arithmetics that have since been pub- 
lished in Great Britain, for the use of schools, 
have followed his method very closely; and, 
as many of them professed on the title page 
to be “‘according to Cocker,” the expression 
gained general currency. W. 


—— He who is at war with his neighbor 
cannot be at peace with himself. 


—— THE average number of deaths per 
week, in London, is 1,353. 


—— ‘No piece for the wicked,” said a 
naughty boy’s mother, when he asked for 
mince pie. 

—— AT an examination of the college of sur- 
geons, a candidate was asked by Abernethy, 
““What would you do if a man was blown up 
with powder?” “ Wait until he came down,” 
was the reply. 
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ORIGINAL DIALORUE. 
KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 


CHARACTERS. — JoHN BiLock and RICHARD 
Rock. 
Scene. — The Sidewalk of a Street. 





[Zuter BLockx and Rock from opposite sides. 
They run against each other, and for some 
time dodge to the right and left, trying te 
pass each other. Rock ts angry and vio- 
lent, BLock cool and polite.) 


Rock. (Stepping back.) Sir, do I owe you 
anything? 

Block. Sir, you do. 

Rock. Your name, sir? 

Block. John Block. 

Rock. Then you are a stumbling-block in 
my path. 

Block. May I ask your name? 

Rock. Richard Rock, sir! 

Block. Then you are the rock I split on. 

Rock. I wish you had split! Will you get 
out of my way? 

Block. In due time, with pleasure. 

Rock. Do it now, sir; do it now. Get out 
of my way, sir; out of my way. (They try to 
pass again.) 

Block. (Stepping back.) My dear sir, can 
you tell me why are you like a bad counterfeit? 

Rock. No, sir; I cannot. 

Block. Because you can’t be passed. 

Rock. Will you get out of my way, sir? 

Block. That is what I have been trying to do. 

Rock. No, sir! You haven’t, sir! You have 
been trying to get into my way, sir! When I 
turn to the right, you turn to the right; when 
I turn to the left, you turn to the left. 

Block. Always keep to the right, Mr. Rock. 

Rock. Zounds, sir! Will you get out of my 
way? Here it is quarter of two, and I havea 
note to pay at the bank, and two hundred to 
borrow before I can do it. Out of my way, sir. 

Block. Keep to the right, Mr. Rock. 

Rock. How canI? Do I owe youanything? 

Block. You do — courtesy and politeness. 

Rock. (Galmly.) I have been rude. I beg 
your pardon. 

Block. Keep to the right, Mr. Rock. Keep 
your temper, for that is the right, in a case of 
this sort. I know you, sir; a your credit 
is good, and I have detained»you, permit me F 


lend you the sum you ngg¢d. 
Rock. Thanks. Politeness goes a great way. 


Block. It does; and I suggest to @ll our 
friends that whichever way they go, they may 
still KEEP TO THE RIGHT. [ Zxeunt, arm in arm. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR BAKER 


IN 1861. 


(Loud and earnest.) The hour for '*con- 
CILIATION * is 'PAsST. It **may * *RE- 
TURN; but not *tro-mMoRROW, nor 
next *weeK. It will return when 
that tattered *tFLaG is “AVENGED. It 
will return when rebel TRAITORS * are 
taught *OBEDIENCE * and ‘suBMIS- 
SION. It will return * when the rebel- 
lious CONFEDERATES are taught that 
the people of the Nortn, though 
*tPEACEABLE, are not *COWARDLY; 
though **FoRBEARING, are not ‘FEAR- 
FUL. It will come * when the *teNsIGN 
of the Republic shall *twave over ev- 
ery rebellious *rort in every Confed- 
erate State. ‘THEN, as of old, the 

§ ensign of the *tprRipE and *tPowER, 


the *tpicnity and the **mayesty and 

= the *prace * of the Republic, will RE- 
TURN. 

Let no man underrate the 'DAN- 


cers * of this controversy. Civil 


war, for the sEsT of reasons on the 
ONE side, and the worsT on the 
~ OTHER, is *taALWAYS * DANGEROUS to 
liberty, *taLways * *FEARFUL, *tAL- 
ways **pLoopy. But there are yet 
*tworsE things than ‘tFEaR, than 
_ “poust and “DREAD, than ‘**DAN- 
= GER and ‘stoop. *DISHONOR * is 
worse. Perpetual *ANARCHY * is 
worse. States forever *tcomMIN- 
GLING * and forever ‘SEVERING * are 
worse. "TRarrors * and 'sSECEs- 
SIONISTS * are worse. To have 
WistaR after STAR * BLOTTED OUT, 
to have stripe after STRIPE * OB- 
SCURED, to have "GLory after GLORY 
*DIMMED, to have our **woMEN 
**wrep and our **MEen * **sLusH for 
‘shame, throughout generations yet 
to cOme + **THESE * are *INFINITELY 
¢ —— than blood. 

The hour for ™coNcILIATION * is 
1past, the gathering for "BATTLE * is 
at hand; and the country requires 

—_— man * to do his *puTy. 





“ two dollars — may be had. 


AMERIOAN SKATES. 


‘WENTY-FIVE years ago, nearly all the 
skates used in this country were made 
in Europe — principally in Germany. Messrs. 
M. L. Bradford & Co., Boston, imported from 
ten to thirty thousar.d pairs a year; but nota 
single pair of foreign skates has been imported 
by them during the present year. American 
skates are vastly superior to those of Holland 
and Germany. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SKATES.— Formerly the 
more “‘curl” the toe of the skate had, the more 
graceful and the more serviceable it was be- 
lieved to be. This form was followed by the 
Scotch toe, which curled under the wood, and 
is now entirely superseded by the “‘ dump” or 
“club” toe, containing no hook or curl to be 
entangled in obstructions on the ice, or in the 
straps and garments of the skater. 

New PATTERNS OF SKATES.— The new styles 
of Messrs. Bradford & Co. for the present sea- 
son, are Winslow’s Ladies’ Skates, and, for 
gentlemen and boys, the Square Heels and 
Rockers. The frame skate for ladies is still in 
use, the curl of the toe joining the wood. In 
strapping, the heel piece with brass heel plate 
is generally retained, but ladies are beginning 
to use the same tackle as gentlemen. The 
broad toe strap, having two buckles, is easier 
to the feet than the single strap. Sprague’s 
patent buckle, having no tongue, and requiring 
no holes in the leather, is an improvement. 

In the rocker now in use, the heel and toe 
are of the same form, — like the section of a 
gunboat’s ram, — the blade having its greatest 
length near the face. The square heel is of the 
same shape, except that the heel is rounded out 
so as to form a corner for “ breaking up.” 

The price of the square heels and rockers in 
plain woods, is $3.75; with brass centre, toe, 
and heel plates, $6.50; in ebony, silver-plated 
mountings, $7.50. ‘The Chicopee, with what 
Mr. O’Grady: would call ‘metallic woods,” 
costs $12; the steel frame— all steel — $10. 
We saw a pair of rockers, very elaborately 
ornamented with brass work, the price of 
which was $50. Cheap skates— from one to 
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Our Boys and Girls. Here we are, Mr. Optic, 
fifty thousand of us to begin with. 

Editor. Indeed! What a sea of young peo- 
ple! You look rather foggy and indistinct, 
but I suppose it is because I am growing old, 
and my eyesight begins to fail. I dare say I 
shall see you all in due time. 

Our Boys and Girls. We are all on hand. 

Editor. Well, what do you want now? 

Our Boys and Girls. The puzzles and enig- 
mas. 

Editor. Do you expect.me to provide these 
-things? This page belongs to you; and you 
will, of course, send me about a thousand let- 
ters before next week, full of Head Work and 
funny things. But as you have had no oppor- 
tunity to prepare for this occasion, we will see 
what ¢an be done, I will ask you a few 


Questions In GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Why is’Japan like a Malay pirate? ™ 

2. When you-are on any lake, what lake are 
you on? ; 

3. Why is a mattock like a seaport town of 
Nova Scotia? 

4- Why is ‘the River Ouse in England like 
dirty clothes? 


Perhaps you will prefer something more pic- 
turesque, and you may read these 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 





We like these first rate, Mr. Editor. ' 
Very well: we will give you more of the same | 


sort; and next week, when we meet, you shall 
have the answers. Of course all Our Boys take 
their caps off when they go into company; but 
taking off the cap produces a queer effect in 
certain words. You may guess the words in 
these specimens of 


VERBAL POLITENESS. 


7. Take off the cap, and it makes it able. 

8. Take off the cap, and you see a pie. 

9g. Take off the cap, and you will have the 
tin. 

10. Take off the cap, and it will exhibit the 
size. 

We did not play Copenhagen on Thanks- 
giving evening, as Ike Partington did, though 
we confess that we are one of the “ Old Boys” 
of whom that precocious young gentleman 
speaks; but we did do some head work over 
the following 


RIDDLE. 


11. A beggar blind a brother had; 
That brother died of gout one day; 
The brother dead no brother had: 
But what relation were they, pray? 


Now, boys and girls, you shall have a more 
elaborate 


12. RERvs. 








For the sake of variety, we add an 


ENIGMA. 
13. It is composed of 15 letters. 
The 3, 5, 4, 13, 1, 6 was a’ Scottish chief. 
The 15, 12, 9, 11, 7 is what the bird does. 
The 10, 2, 8, 14 refers to the number two. 
The whole is the hope ~f the world. 
a 





